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STATEMENT OF THE EXECUTIVE 
BOARD 

To the Honorable Board of Public Improvements, 
Andrew J. O'Reilly, President. 

Gentlemen : — We herewith respectfully submit for your con- 
sideration the report of the Street Improvement Committee of the 
Civic League on the need of Public Comfort Stations in St. Louis. 

The Committee has made an extensive examination into the 
question as the report will show. 

The construction and maintenance of these stations is a municipal 
function which has for many years been undertaken by European 
cities and is rapidly being followed by the more progressive Ameri- 
can cities. St. Louis is particularly in need of these conveniences. 

The construction of these stations is a question of public works 
and falls under the jurisdiction of your honorable body. We 
would, therefore, respectfully call your attention to the recom- 
mendations of the League's Committee and lyge the early sub- 
mission of ordinances to the Municipal Assembly providing for the 
gradual construction of stations under the supervision of the Public 
Recreation Commission at the more important locations in the busi- 
ness sections of the city. 

Very respectfully, 

THE EXECUTIVE BOARD. 

Mayo Fesler, Secretary. H. N. Davis, President. 

T. S. McPheeters, N. A, McMillan, 

Edward C. Eliot, Geo. C. Hitchcock. 

J, H. GUNDLACH, Dh, M. B. Clopton, 

Geo. D. Markham, J. L. Hornsby, 

B. J. Taussig, Henry T. Kent. 
J. Lawrence Mauran, Chas. Rebstock, 

Francis A. Drew. 
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STATEMENT OF STREET IMPROVEMENTS 
COMMITTEE 

St. Lol^is, Xov. io, 190S. 
To the Executive Board of the Civic League: — 

Your Committee to which was referred the question of Public 
Comfort Stations for St. Ix>iiis has investigated the subject with 
care, collected all of the available information from other cities, 
secured the opinion of more tban 200 medical men in St. Louis, 
arranged a competition among the members of the Architectural 
Club for the best design of a station, and selected the most desirable 
sites for the first six stations in St. Louis. 

We have found from a survey of other cities that there is a very 
general movement in American municipalities to provide these much 
needed public conveniences. We believe it is highliy desirable that 
public opinion be aroused in St. Louis to a realization of the need 
in this direction and that meausures be taken at once to secure the 
construction of public comfort stations in the down-town district. 

Respectfully submitted, 

STREET IMPROVEMENTS COMMITTEE. 

John H. GfNDL.\cH, Chairman. 
Tom W, Bennett, Robt. Bl-rkh.\m, 
A. P. Greensfeldeh, Louis S. Hasl.\m, 
Ci-\RENCE H. How.\Ro, Geo. C. Mackay, 
H. J, Pfeifer, Herman von Sciirexk, 

Jacoi! von Mal'k. Ciias. Wicgins, 
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PUBLIC COMFORT STATIONS FOR ST. LOUIS 

(^Investigation made and report prefmred by A. P. Greens/elder, 
Louis S. ffaslam and Gfo. C. Mackav.") 

It sliould be scarcely necessary to discuss the need for public 
comfort stations in a large city like St. Louis, but so completely 
lias this public need been neglected that it indicates, what we 
believe to be, a lack of knowledge of the duty of the city in this 
regard and an absence of a public demand that the city supply 
public toilets and conveniences. St, Louis has no public water 
closets or urinals anywhere within its limits except those in the 
parks and a few in public buildings. Even the present municipal 
buildings have such scant provisions that the toilet rooms contained 
therein are rarely large enough to accommodate more than the 
regular employees and the daily occupants of the buildings. 

Probably 500,000 men, women and children of this city leave their 
homes daily for periods of time varying from three to ten hours, 
and an average of fifty thousand visitors, according to conservative 
estimates, are in the city every day of the year : yet the municipality 
has provided no public places where these thousands can fin<l neces- 
sary accommodations. Were it not for hotels, office buildings, and 
department stores, where visitors are, in a real sen.sc, looked upon 
as trespassers and unwelcomely tolerated, there would be absolutely 
no conveniences found except in saloons. The saloon has taken 
advantage of the situation to draw within their doors daily, thou- 
sands of people who otherwise would never have occasion to enter. 



TOIL£T FACIUTIES AITO THE SALOON 

Many statements have been presented at various times to show 
what a drawing card such toilets really are to a saloon. The 
Housing Committee of the Civic League, after its exhaustive study 
of the housing conditions in the crowded section, said, "It is a sad 
reflection on our municipality that for lack of public convenience 
stations the men whose work keeps them on the streets must take 
advantage of the saloons. The street sweeper, the coal driver, the 
brick layer, the peddler, would not be welcome in office buildings 
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or hotels, were there any in this district. Many of the 204 toilets 
with the more modem appliances (found in a district inhabited by 
13,000 people)' are in the saloons, and are a source of financial 
profit. The saloon keepers estimate that one-third of their gross 
proceeds come from men who feel under obligation to spend some 
money in return for the toilet privileges." 

V. C. Hart, Jr., of Chicago, after making an extended investiga- 
tion of toilet facilities in Chicago where there are 7,000 saloons 
said in his report, "Every saloon has toilet facilities, the use of 
which is offered to the public without charge. Saloon men regard 
this privilege as bringing in more trade than their free lunch 
counters. These facilities are constantly used because they are so 
convenient, so numerous, and a man always feels he is welcome." 

President Roosevelt, when Police Commissioner of New York 
City, wrote, "One great trouble we have in trying our policemen for 
going into saloons in uniform is that they can now plead legitimate 
excuse." 

It can be safely asserted that the toilet accommodations in 
saloons entice as many people as the free lunch stand and is a large 
asset which can be specifically relied upon. The .felf-respecting 
spirit of the American people, will not take advantage of the use of 
a private privilege without endeavoring to repay the courtesy by 
spending at the bar their contribution. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, however, the closing of the saloons 
on Sundays and holidays has worked an actual hardship in this 
regard and has made the need for public toilet facilities all the 
more imperative in St. Louis. On those days the only accommoda- 
tions to be found are in the hotels, railway stations and the few 
office buildings which happen to be open. 



WHO SHOULD PROVIDE FOR THIS PUBLIC NEED 

Xo one can reasonably contend that office buildings, department 
stores and hotels should provide toilet facilities for the general 
public. Their responsibility ends when they have made sufficient 
provisions for their tenants, aistomers and patrons. Yet they are 
called upon to increase the room for such facilities, provide addi- 
tional elevator and janitor service and pay increased water-rates — 
items which amount to a considerable sum in the course of a year. 
This is not a legitimate burden on private enterprise but should be 
bom by the city for the public. 
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EFFECT ON PUBLIC HEALTH 

The absence of these accommodations produce not only great 
physical discomfort to many people but has a direct bearing on pub- 
lic health. Physicians everywhere are agreed in the statement that 
the health of the community will benefit by the establishment of 
public comfort stations. Letters were ?ent to 750 physicians in this 
city and in the more than 200 replies there was not a single dissent 
from the statement that public comfort stations are an absolute 
necessity as a health measure. Quotations from only a few of the 
replies can be given in this report: 

"Public Comfort Stations are as essential to the health of the city 
as are dispensaries." 

.\nother says: "Health in a large measure depends on prompt 
elimination from the body of wa'^te products which become poison- 
ous by retention. The inception oral least the continuance of ill 
health oftentimes may be directly traced to insufficient elimination 
and one of the major causes of this lies in the lack of suitable 
opportunity. To the healthy, comfort stations are a convenience, 
but to those unwell thev are an absolute necessity." 

Another .says: "In foreign cities public comfort stations have 
proven a valuable aid to health— I am sure that 'in onr American 
cities great suffering and much ill health are due to the lack of 
ready accessible facilities." 

Another says; "Many of the ills to which the fle.sh is heir can 
be traced directly to neglected habit. This neglect is not infre- 
quently due to lack of toilet accommodations." 

The discomfort and damage to the health of men, women and 
children is not fancied but essentially real as is shown in the above 
quotations and presents a condition that calls for immediate atten- 
tion by the municipal authorities. 



LACE OF PUBLIC CONVENIENCES IN 
AMERICAN CITIES 
In our American cities the absence of public toilet facilities is 
especially noticeable to the foreigner coming to our shore. 

One physician writes: "Having spent my youth and early man- 
hood in Europe where such conveniences are found in most cities, 
their absence in American cities has always appeared to me an 
anomaly considering the general progressiveness of American urban 
communities. I remember how embarrassing it was to me when I, 
with scant knowledge of the English !anguaie and absolutely none 
of its technical terms, set out some years ago in Xew York in search 
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of a public urinal. In my native city, Copenhagen, such a con- 
venience was found in every public square and on its boulevards 
and avenues at every few blocks." 

Boedeker's Guide formerly started its first sentence, descriptive of 
the cities of the United States, by the statement that there were no 
public stations for the comfort of the active thousands within their 
limits: and the 1905 edition says: "Public conveniences are not 
usually provided in American cities. Such as do exist in New York 
and other large cities are disgracefully inadequate in number, size 
and equipment." 



PUBLIC COMPORT STATIONS IM FOREIGN CITIES 

British as we'l as continental cities long a^o realized their public 
duty in this regard and now wherever the American traveller goes 
he will find these necessary conveniences provided, London, since 
1885, has built some thirty-eight of these stations, most of which 
are under ground. Glasgow, has thirty-one, some of which are be- 
low and some above ground. Liverpool, fidinburgh, Manchester, 
Birmingham and most of the smaller English cities have followed 
the lead of the two large centers and constructed public comfort 
stations at important junctions of streets and in open squares. 

French cities, notably Paris, have maintained such public facilities 
for years. Unfortunately, however, the French capital in this par- 
ticular municipal function has not shown the same keen, artistic 
and hygienic appreciation which has characterized most of its 
municipal work, and the Paris public comfort station should not 
and cannot he coi)icd in this country. 

The German cities, on the other hand, have in their numerous 
stations combined utility with the artistic in a very successful way 
as is shown in the illustration from Berlin, Leipzig, Dresden, 
Munich. Frankfort and other German cities furnish illustrations of 
model stations both from the artistic as well as the sanitary point 
of view. Berlin has 146 public urinals anr! over 303 public water- 
closets — Dresden has 29 of these public conveniences and the other 
German cities have built and are building an equal number in pro- 
portion to their population. The Austrian cities, Vienna and Buda- 
pest have generously provided these facilities. The Italian cities of 
Milan, Naples, Florence and Rome have a liberal supply. Even Rio 
Janeiro and Buenos Ayres in South America are well equipped with 
public lavatories. In fact, one can go to foreign cities on either 
continent an<l find these necessary public facilities at frequent inter- 
vals and at important points of travel. 
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PDBUC COMFORT STATIONS IN AMERICAN CITIES 

American cities, however, are becoming actively alive to these 
needs and are making rapid progress in the construction and equip- 
ment of stations. New York (Manhattan Island) has nine, four 
above ground and five below. Boston has a model underground 
station on the Common, built in 1895, and eleven other station.s in 
various parts of the city. Brooklyn has, within four years, built 
six well-equipped underground stations. Wa.shington has two, one 
above and one below ground, and $20,000 has been appropriated 



for the third, the construction of which will soon be started on Mt. 
\'ernon Square. Baltimore on May i. last, opened its first station. 
Cincinnati has constructed an unusually attractive underground 
station in Fountain Square, one of the busiest sections of the city, 
which was to open to public use on June i. Cleveland in 1905 
erected a station in connection with a waiting room and shelter 
house, on the Public Square adjacent to the main transfer points 
of the street railway lines and has only been prevented from building 
others because the code under which the city is governed failed to 
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make any provisions for the erection of such buildings outside of 
public parks. Detroit recently opened an underground station on 
Cadillac Square. Chicago is now building her first station, and the 
Public Recreation Commission of St. Louis has plans drawn for 
two which will be built as soon as the ordinances are passed. A 
number of smaller Eastern cities, notably Cambridge, Worcester and 
Holyoke, Mass., and at least one Western city, Seattle. Washington, 
have provided stations. 

USEFULNESS NOT EXPERIMENTAL 

The experience of these larger cities has shown conclusively that 

public comfort stations are a public necessity. In Cleveland, for 

instance, the one station in 1906 was used by 1485,620 men and 



306,780 women or nearly 5,000 people per day. Brooklyn's six sta- 
tions averaged in 1907 approximately 5,700 per day. In Washing- 
ton the reports for 1907 show a daily average attendance of 2,750 
at each of two stations. Some of the daily reports indicate an 
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attendance as high as 6,000 persons in the Pennsylvania Avenue 
station alone. One station in London during 1906 accommodated 
2,500,000 paid users and a much larger number of- patrons of the 
free conveniences. These facts certainly prove the necessity of such 
facilities in tho.se cities and at the same time shows how urgent is 
the need for similar conveniences in the city of St, Louis. 



LOCATION 

The usefulness of these facilities depends much upon their loca- 
tion. In the first place they should be located where the. largest 
number of people congregate which is essentially in the heart of the 
business district. In the second place they should be provided in 
such public places as markets and open squares, and at important 
street railway intersections. Many physicians have suggested loca- 
tions in residential and outlying districts, but in these districts the 
demand is not so urgent at present. All large municipal buildings 
and every district police station should, without question, be pro- 
vided with these facilities not only for the employees but also for 
the general public and we can see no serious objection to public 
water closets being placed in every fire engine house. 

The Public Recreation Commission, as stated above, has the 
plans already drawn for stations in Carr Square. St. Louis Place, 
and Yeatman Square, and has generously provided facilities in the 
public bath houses at 10th and Biddle and 7th and Soulard. Further- 
more, the Public Library Board has also made provision for such 
conveniences in the branch libraries ; and the plans for the new Pub- 
lic Library at 14th and Olive streets provide for a public comfort 
station at that point. Dut none of these are in the area of greatest 
congestion, where the need is most urgent. The committee has, 
therefore, limited its attention primarily to this district, has care- 
fully considered the most desirable and practicable location for 
these stations in the central portion of the city and recommends the 
following places as most feasible locations for the first stations: 

1. Third Street and Washington Avenue — Approach to Eads 
Bridge. 

2. Broadway and Market Street — Court House Square. 

3. Xinth Street and Locust Street— Post Office sidewalk. 

4. Broadway and Chouteau Avenue — -Old French Market Site 
and approach to new bridge. 

5. Broadway and Biddle Street — Round Top Market Site. 

6. Grand and Franklin Avenues — Triangular strip of ground. 
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DESIGN AND EQDIPHINT 

The design for a well-arranged public comfort station depends 
altogether upon the location. Wherever possible they should be 
constructed above ground to take advantage of sunlight and pure 
air as aids to proper sanitation, but in congested districts where 
space above ground cannot be secured the only feasible design is 
an underground station with entrances at suitable points as is shown 
in some of the illustrations in this report. These can be well venti- 
lated by the use of ventilating shafts and fans, and if properly cared 
for can be kept in good sanitary condition. Practically all of the 
London stations are underground and no difficulty has been en- 
countered in the matter of sanitation. 

The interior design of a public comfort station should provide not 
only for simple and plain construction but the material should be 
durahle and easily cleaned. The inside walls should be lined with 
marble, tile or enameled brick and the floors cemented throughout 
to permit the flushing of the entire place. Plumbing fixtures should 
be of the best quality of heavy vitrous ware and designed with a 
view to durability, cleanliness and easy repair. 

Heat will be necessary both to warm the building and furnish 
hot water for toilet and cleaning purposes. In New York the first 
stations constructed were without heating apparatus. This was soon 
found to be a serious defect and was soon remedied. No station 
should be constructed without ample provisions for a proper heating 
system whether it be steam, hot water or electricity. 

A room should also be provided for storage of supplies, tools 
and appliances and, if concessions are to be sold for newspaper 
and boot blacking stands, provision must be made for these con- 
cessions. But in every design the primary purpose of the station 
must be kept in mind and this purpose can best be served by making 
the entire constniclion simple, substantial and sanitary in the high- • 
est degree. 



CINCINNATI'S PUBLIC COMFORT STATION 

The recently opened underground public comfort station in Cin- 
cinnati furnishes a good model for interior designing. The two 
entrances (for men and women) are placed at opposite corners of 
the rectangular basement structure. On the men's side are ten 
closets, eight urinals and four lavatories. In the center of the room 
is a pedestal type of bubble drinking fountain. On the women's 
side there are seven closets, six lavatories and one wall drinking 
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fountain. This station has the further excellent feature of a 
women's retiring room, Mr. Jno. K. Allen, of Chicago, Chairman 
of the Chicago Committee on Public Comfort Stations says, "The 
newly constructed station in Cincinnati shows great attention to 
design and is a model in its lay out." 

The actual experience of other cities on design and equipment 
furnishes valuable suggestions. Henry B. Davis, Chief Inspector of 
Plumbing, Washington, D. C, says: 

"It has been the experience here that cash receipts from women 
are very small and that the proportion of attendance runs about 
11% to 13% of the total. Therefore we have found the accommo- 
dation on the women's side larger than necessary. I would suggest for 
a large station 12 free closets, 20 free urinals, 4 free wash basins and 
4 pay compartments on the male side ; 3 or 4 free closets, 2 free wash 
basins, 2 pay compartments and an emergency room on the female side. 
Underground stations, if properly built, are cheaper to maintain than 
those above the ground (by 20%). In underground stations avoid 
ceiling lights, area windows, etc. ; insulate the entire station and use 
artificial light ; and avoid the dampness caused by condensation. A 
damp station cannot be kept clean, A station without adequate 
ventilation is an abomination. Arrangements for mechanical heat- 
ing and ventilating should provide for changing the air in the toilet 
rooms completely at least 20 times per hour. Provision should be 
made for plenty of storage room, for toilet paper, liquid soap, towels. 
etc., are bulky." 

STATIONS SHOULD BE ARTISTIC 

The illustrations in this report clearly indicate that the exterior of 
public comfort stations can and should be made artistic. In London 
many of the underground stations, particularly on important thor- 
_ oughfares are surmounted with ornamental lamp posts, clock towers 
or statuary. In Berlin the stations built above ground in the less 
congested sections are distinctly artistic and embellished with flower 
boxes and surrounded with shrubbery and flowers. Much can be 
done in the way of architectural design and construction to allay 
the unnecessary prejudices on the part of property owners adjoining 
whose property it is decided to erect public comfort stations. That 
such a prejudice exists is shown in the case of Baltimore where the 
ofHcials were strenuously (^posed when they attempted to locate the 
station. 

Some distinctive style of architecture and color scheme should be 
adhered to in the various designs so as to indicate the character of 
the building to the passer-by. 
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SIZE AND COST OF STATIONS 

The size of the station should be determined ; ( i ) By the space 
at the disposal of the city ; {2) By the number of people to be 
accommodated, and (3) liy the distance between their locations. 
In Paris the policy has been to erect inexpensive sheet iron stations 
at frequent intervals along the streets and boulevards and in parks 
and public places. These stations, to the American, are not only 
unsanitary and unsightly but indecent and would not be tolerated in 



our American cities. In London the stations are less frequent but 
much larger and always in charge of an attendant. 

Xo station should be erected which is too small to warrant the 
constant care of an attendant. Careful supervision and constant at- 
tendance are. as shown by experience, absolutely necessary to pre- 
vent a public comfort station from becoming a nuisance. This re- 
quirement must, therefore, enter into the question of the distance 
apart and also the original cost of construction. 
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The cost of an uncierground station varies little from that of the 
above-ground structure. In Washington two stations of equal size 
and the same number of compartments have been erected^tiie one 
above ground cost $26.000 — the one below ground cost $24,000. 
The average cost of the stations in N'ew York has approximated 
$25,000. In Brooklyn the cost has ranged from $14,000 to $25,000. 
The first station in Baltimore cost $15,000. Worcester, Mass., built 
a very satisfactory station for $12,000. Judging from the experi- 
ence of these cities it is safe to say that the cost of these stations 
will average not less than $15,000 and that St. Louis should count 
on an expenditure of $15.00 to $18,000 for each station constructed. 



Pnbllo Comtait StaHan, Biltbnoia . Coit, ComplaU, 9is,<ii>o 

ARCHITECTURAL CLUB COHPETITION 

In order to present a tangible and practical illustration of a sta- 
tion containing the desirable features recommended above, the Com- 
mittee requested the St. Lowis Architectural Club throngh its Presi- 
dent, H. S. Pitts, and Secretary, F. G. Dillard. to interest its mem- 
bers in a competition for the best design of a Public Comfort 
Station to be located on the triangular plot of ground formerly 
occupied by the old French Market at Broadway and Chouteau 
Avenue. This location will be near the approach to the new munici- 
pal bridge and is destined to be an important exchange point in the 
future development of the cit}'. 
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The conditions governing the competition were : 

1. Cost of proposed building with equipment not to exceed 
$15,000. 

2. Building to be fire-proof, with enameled brick interior walls 
and granitoid floors. 

3. Building to contain two separate and distinct compartments, 
one for men and one for women, arranged with entrances widely 
separated. 

4. Provision made for boiler room and coal bins 200 square feet 
in area. 

5. Provision made on men's side for boot black and news stand, 
about 100 square feet in area; on women's side for an emergency 
room ^ and on both sides for pay compartments, pay closets, free 
closets, urinals and lavatories. 

6. Plans to suggest proper landscape treatment for the entire tri- 
angular plot of ground. 

Seven members of Architectural Club entered the competition. 
Messrs. II. S. Pitts, Prof. Fred. M. Mann and Louis S, Spiering 
acted as Judges in awarding first, second and third places for the 
best designs. The awards, the first two of which are published in 
this report, were as follows : 

First— M. U. Dodge and R. O. Chafltee. 

Second— F. J. Kolb. 

Third— W. A. Caldwell. 

Any one of the three designs is admirably adapted to tlie location 
and the committee regrets that all of them cannot be published. 

UAINTENAMCE— AVERAGE $5000 PER ANNUM 

In order to insure cleanliness and preserve order, uniformed at- 
tendants, employees of the city, with police powers should be placed 
in charge of the stations during at least eighteen hours of the day. 
The Washington plan of operation seems practicable. In that city 
each station has four attendants — two women and two men. The 
stations are open from 6 a. m. until midnight and the attendants 
change shifts at 3 p. m., thus making a day's work of nine hours. 
The men are paid an average of $2.00 per day and the women 
$1,20 per day. The annual cost of maintenance in Washington is 
$3100.00 for each station. In Cleveland the cost of maintenance for 
1907 was $4,618.13. In Brooklyn it has averaged $5,000. The 
station on Boston Common averages $6,000 per annum. It is safe 
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to say that the proper maintenance of such stations, including the 
cost of attendants, light, heat, water, soap and incidentals will aver- 
age about $5,000 per year, each. 



INCOME FROM SPECIAL PRIVILEGES AlTD 

COHCESSIONS 

But this cost can be materially reduced in some stations by estab- 
lishing a few pay compartments, charging a small fee for special 
privileges, and granting concessions to the highest bidder for news 
stand, boot blacking and other privileges. Washington has in each 
station three pay compartments with water closets and wash basins 
in each on the men's side and two pay compartments and a sick 
room with couch on the woTnen's side. Pay telephones are installed 
on both sides and boot blacking stands on the men's side. Two 
cents is charged for the use of towels, but soap is free. The annual 
income last year at the Washington Stations was $600 from use of 
private compartments and $200 from use of the towels. 

In London and Glasgow many of these public comfort stations 
have been made self-sustaining. In the Borough of Holborn. Ixin- 
don, one of the stations netted an actual profit of more than £1,000, 
as shown by the following statement: 

STATION AT NEW OXFORD ST. AND TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
COST OF MAINTENANCE. 

Expenses : 

Wages ^241 

Material £ y^ 

Water, light, heat, etc £423 

Total £637 

Receipts: 

From pay compartments £1.789 

Profit ^1,152 



INCOME FROM TOILETS— UNION STATION 

The public comfort station of the Terminal Railroad Association 
at the Union Station, St. Louis, is equipped with pay compartments 
where charges of 10 cents, 5 cents and 2 cents are made. The in- 
come from those sources average $490 per month, while the ex- 
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